FOCUS 


r—— Zoe ia 


The sea occupies a fundamental place in the culture of the country and is an essential part of the journey wherever you go. 


Discovering another Japan 


After 27 years spent almost entirely in 
Tokyo, our regular contributor has set 
outona journey of discovery. 


ow long have you lived in Japan? 
H "The life of an immigrant is often judged 

according to the length of time he has 
spent in a certain country, and Japan is no ex- 
ception. When you meet the locals, you are sub- 
jected toa certain kind of questioning (What do 
you do? Why did you come to Japan?), and the 
time-related query is never too far down their 
list. The same thing happens when you meet a 
fellow gaijin (foreigner). Its like a sparring ses- 
sion: you size each other up to see which of you 
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has accumulated more brownie points - which 
опе has more expat bragging rights. Some peo- 
ple are more aggressive in their prodding and 
bragging, others behave in а more roundabout 
way, but sooner or later you reach that point: 
How long have you lived in Japan? That's when I 
years. With very few exceptions, 


play my ace: 
that's game, set, and match. 

But I'm not here to brag. Actually, its com- 
pletely the opposite. I'm here to confess that 
after 27 years in Japan, I'm still пог sure I know 
the country all that well. I've been to Hokkaido, 
checked our the famous tourist spots in Kyoto 
and Nara, bur litele else. The fact is, I love To- 
kyo, and until now I haven't found a single good 
reason to leave it, even for one week. I have 


spent the last 27 years exploring its streets and 
recording how the city, like a living organism, 
changes constantly and endlessly mutates into 


something that looks always the same yet always 


a little different. 
Even now, whenever I'm asked what І like 
about Japan, I always reply that I love Toky 


not Japan. Tokyo was my first love, and for a 
long time І wasn't really curious to see what lay 
beyond its borders. 

IF I am completely honest, I'm not even sure 
why I ended up in Japan in the first place. 
Before I went to college, I was barely aware of 
its existence. To me, Japan belonged to a dif- 
ferent dimension just out of reach. It was too 
far away from me, both physically and mental- 


ly, to really catch my interest. The only things 
І knew about Japan were geisha and samurai. 
Ah, and anime. І wasn't even a fan of martial 
arts. When I was in elementary school, my best 
friend signed up for a judo class and promptly 
broke his arm. That, probably, contributed to 
keeping me away from a dojo. 

But I came to Japan anyway, in 1989, lured co 
the country by my then-girlfriend. What a dif- 
ferent place Japan was in 1989. It was the first 
year of the brand-new Heisei period - Emperor 
Hirohito had died in the January - and the bub- 
ble economy was still in full swing as the Nikkei 
stock market index reached an all-time high of 
38,957. Land in Tokyo's Ginza district was said 
to be the most expensive on earth, peaking at 30 
million yen (£ 230,000) per square metre. 
People were still working hard and partying 
hard, only grumbling a little abour the 396 val- 
ue added tax that was introduced in April. The 
yen was in free fall against the dollar, but was 
still strong enough to beat my humble lire into 
submission. 

Everybody was crazy about pokeberu (Pocket 
Bells, ie. the Japanese version of pagers) and 
millions of workers and schoolgirls spent their 
time furiously texting each other. 

About one month before my arrival, singer and 
cultural icon Misora Hibari died at 52. Her 
last single, Каша no nagare no yo ni, was later 
voted the greatest Japanese song of all time. Its 
title means “Like the Flow of the River’, and 
sure enough, like water flowing in a river, the 
heady good times were quickly replaced by as- 
vonishingly bad times. 

I returned to Japan for good in 1992 and found 
а rather different place: the Nikkei index had 
sunk to 14,309 and the asset price crisis had 
ushered in the so-called "Lost Decade”. Howev- 


er, а lot of Japanese hadn't realised yet that the 
future looked grim, and people kept spending 
and travelling abroad. At Juliana's Tokyo - the 
capital's most glamorous disco ~ the body-con 
girls wearing tight mini skirts were still party- 
ing like mad and the music was so loud nobody 
could have possibly heard the bubble burst. 
1992 was also the year that civil servants were 
granted а two-day weekend for the first time 
while, to underline Japan position on the 
world stage, American President George Bush 
vomited in Prime Minister MIYAZAWA Kiichi's 
lap during a state dinner in Tokyo. 

As for me, having finished university and done 
my bit of national service, I was finally free of 
obligations, was jobless, restless, for the most 
part still haplessly clueless about life, but eager 
to leave my boring sleepy hometown for Tokyo's 
bright lights. 

For the first time in my life I was surrounded 
by signs and billboards written in hieroglyphs І 


could hardly read. I had half-heartedly struggled 
for a couple of years trying to learn the damned 
Chinese characters, but the few hundred I knew 
were пос much use. 

On the plus side, I was delighted when I went. 
to the movies and discovered that there was no 
intermission. That was, to me, the final proof 
that Japan was a highly educated and enlight- 
ened country. When I stepped out of the cine- 
ma, I decided I had found my paradise. Or, to be 
more precise, I had finally come home. 

This year I'm turning 56. I came to Japan when 
I was 28, which means I've now spent as many 
years in Japan as I did in Italy. І don't really be- 
lieve in the secret meaning of numbers, in the 
cabbala or fate, but I was struck by the coinci- 
dence. At 28 I had started a new life, so I told 
myself the least І сал do at 56 is grab my chances 
and do something different, something out of 


Compared to the hubbub of the capital, the Japanese countryside tends to be very peaceful. 


the ordinary. Like travelling around Japan, a 
country that's been so close to me for all these 
years but that I barely know. 
Every time I travel alone, I'm overwhelmed 
by the hugs and kisses and goodbyes. So when 
the day of departure finally came, I felt a pang 
of sadness, only slightly softened by my wife's 
jokes ("beware the oyaji-hunting hooligans 
who prowl the streets at night in search of mid- 
dle-aged guys to beat up!"), and for а moment 
I was tempted to drop my bags and take refuge 
in the warm quiet happiness of domestic life. 
But then she kicked me out of the house and 
that was that. 
On the southbound train, I opened my back- 
pack and started reading the book I had cho- 
sen to keep me company: The Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn. 

Giai SIMONE 
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HERO In search of Jirocho in Shimizu 


An extraordinary historical figure, 
the former yakuza promoted. 
the opening up of the country. 


fter spending two nights in Shimoda, 
A: took the first bus leaving for Toi, on 

the Izu peninsula's west coast. From 
there, I crossed Suruga Bay by ferry to reach my 
next destination, Shimizu. 
As soon аз the ferry left Toi, Mount Fuji ap- 
peared behind the cape in all its majestic beauty. 
know, “majestic” is such a trite, overused word, 
but І can't find a better term to pay homage 
to such a gorgeous, picture-perfect mountain. 
This wasn't even the best time to see it from the 
Suruga Bay ferry. Old Fuji-san looks at its best 
in winter, when the air is crystal clear and the 
deep blue sky is the perfect background for the 
snow-capped volcano. On this particular day, it 
looked grey and a little out of focus, surrounded 
by white fluffy clouds. Yee I spent a quarter ofan 
hour gazing at it as if in a trance. Because from 
whatever distance and whatever angle you look 
at it, Mount Fuji has a quasi-mystical power to 
transfix you, no matter how many times you see 
it. Somehow you never get used to its perfection. 
Ordo you? Apparently, I was the only one who 
couldn't take his eyes off it. My companions — 
mostly Japanese families with kids in tow, and 
а few couples - were stuffing their faces full 
of takoyaki (octopus balls), French fries and 
shaved ice, Others were dozing in their seats. 
‘When І awoke from my reverie, I went inside 
to the air-conditioned area and joined in the 
snoring contest. 


Gimni Simone tor 200m apan 


The sight of Mount Fuji always has a magical, even mystical quality. 
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I was still asleep when, around noon, our ferry 
made its triumphant entrance into Shimizu, 
Shizuoka City’s port district. Too bad, because 
it’s considered to be - together with Kobe and 
Nagasaki - one of Japan’s three most beautiful 
ports. Shimizu ideal position in the middle 
of Japan's east coast has historically made it 
an important strategic site and trading centre. 
Even the first Tokugawa shogun, Ieyasu, moved 
to this area when he retired, resulting in a na- 
val garrison being stationed in Shimizu. The 
port was also opened to foreign trade in 1899, 
а move that coincided with the arrival of the 
steam engine and industrial modernisation. 
Starting with the export of green tea, the port 
began handling products from Shizuoka and 
its neighbouring areas - first citrus fruits and 
canned goods, then Japan's internationally 
famous motorcycles and musical instruments 
(both Suzuki and Yamaha are based in Shizu- 
ока Prefecture). 

"The port responded swifily to the start of the 
container era to become one of the leading ex- 
porters in the country and to play an important 
role in the era of high economic growth. 
However, the scene that unfolded in front of 
my eyes when I disembarked was quite differ- 
ent. It might have been the time of day or the 
fierce sun beating down on the city, but I found 
а sleepy town almost bereft of people. 

In recent years, the area has come up with plans 
to fight competition from other ports such as 
Yokohama and Nagoya, “create liveliness” and 
attract more tourists. Close to the waterfront, 
for instance, they have built S-Pulse Dream 
Plaza, your standard-fare commercial complex 
featuring the Shimizu Sushi Museum (the first 


in Japan!), a football shop (the Shimizu S-Pulse. 
are a founding member of the J-League, the 
country’s top division) and Chibi Maruko-chan 
Land, a museum devoted to the anime char- 
acter created by Shimizu-born artist SAKURA 
Momoko. However, though I'm very fond of 
Chibi Maruko-chan, this time I was on the trail 
of another character - one of Japan's most col- 
ourful historical figues: Shimizu no Jirocho. 
Jirocho could be considered a sort of Japanese 
version of Vidocq; like this French criminal 
who became a private detective and went on 
to found his country's National Police, Jirocho 
жаза yakuza turned public official and commu- 
nity leader. 

Born in 1820, the second son of a local boat- 
man, he was adopted by his maternal uncle, а 
rice wholesaler, who had no children. At the 
time, it was from this port thar the feudal lords 
in central Japan sent their ‘annual tribute’ (tax) 
of rice го Edo, and the local shipping companies 
had a lot of power. When his adoptive father 
died in 1835, Jirocho became head of the fam- 
ily, but he liked to gamble and get into fights, 
and eventually gave up his business and became 
а bakuto (itinerant gambler), getting involved in 
organised crime and killing a few people in the 
process, Eventually, he became the leader of a 
600-strong gang. 

For the next 20 years, Jirocho lived a fugitive 
life, constantly pursued by the police. How- 
ever, during the bakumatsu (the last 15 years of 
the TOKUGANA rule) he became a supporter 
of the imperial forces while becoming an in- 
strument of reconciliation between the new 
Meiji authorities and the former TOKUGAWA 
rulers, which had repeatedly clashed both 


around Shimizu and аг sea. In one particular 
episode, for instance, he also helped to recov- 
er the corpses of sailors killed in a naval battle 
between the shogunate and imperial ships and 
to arrange proper funerals for them. On this 
occasion, he famously said, “When you die, 
everyone becomes a Buddha. There is no dif- 
ference between the government army and a 
rebel army”. Or maybe this is just an invention 
of his adopted son who, in 1884, published a 
popular book about his life, turning Jirocho 
into a folk hero. 

When it comes to Jirocho, history and legend 
may be indissolubly intertwined, but the face 
remains that аз a result of his deeds, his past 
crimes were forgiven and in 1868, he was asked 
by the Governor-General to provide security to 
Shimizu Port, completing his transformation 
from outlaw to public officer. 

Whether а criminal or an appointed official, 
Jirocho was a natural-born leader. He used his 
charisma (and pethaps even his former reputa- 
tion as someone you had better not contradict) 
to help resolve disputes between underworld 
gangs and stop them from threatening local 
businesses. At the same time, he had a strong 
sense of community 
to improve the prc 
Shimizu’s economy. 
After leaving my backpack at the hotel, I re- 
traced my steps to the waterfront where І 
knew I would find some of the sites related to 
Jirochos life, The placid Tomoe River, with its 
yachts and seabirds basking in the sun, almost 
gave the area the feel of a resort, but the shut- 
tered shop arcade and old crumbling buildings 
were a reminder of a somewhat harsher reality. 


and worked ceaselessly 
on of education, and 


It was near the river that І found Jirochos 
birthplace, a pleasant, almost quaint example 
of a Tokugawa-era merchant's house. Though 
Jong and narrow, it was surprisingly well-lit and 
had an atrium containing а well. Two old la- 
dies, after overcoming their surprise at the sight 
ofa visiting foreigner, made me sit in front of a 
large TV screen to watch a video about his life. 
They later told me that in 1854, the house was 
damaged by a large earthquake and the second 
floor had been added when it was renovated. 


My pilgrimage next took me to Suehiro. Dur- 
ing the latter part of his life, Jirocho tried to 
clean up his public image by getting involved їп 
many philanthropic projects including opening 
this sailors’ lodge. The current building is just a 
copy, but іс was constructed with reference to 
period photographs and includes sliding doors, 
support posts and other features that belonged 
to the original lodge. 

When I climbed to the second floor, I was sur- 
prised to find five people sitting on фе tatami 
floor and looking in my direction; two kimo- 
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After a reign of terror, the yakuza became a well-respected man who is still revered. 


no-clad children were poring over a book while 
a man on the right, much taller than the oth- 
ers, had a sort of long cane in his hand. After 
recovering from my surprise, I realised they 
were dummies and, as I learned from a plaque 
in front of the tableaux, the tall guy was a blue- 
eyed English teacher. It turns out that Jirocho 
wanted the people of Shimizu to be ready for 
the imminent opening of Shimizu port to in- 
ternational trade by learning English. Jirocho 
himself never received a formal education, but 
believed that studying English was important 
for the local youth. 

This is just one example of how Jirocho, now 
a respected member of the community, tried 


to improve the local economy, Among other 
things, he pushed to expand the tea trade and 
appealed for the improvement of the port so 
that it could welcome the larger foreign steam- 
ships. He also founded a shipping company to 
operate regular routes to Yokohama. 

In the end, after a tough life, countless gang 
wars, and even one year in prison while in his 
60s, he succumbed to a cold in 1893. He was 
years old. However, his fame has outlasted 


him as scores of novels, films, TV dramas and 
even an anime series have contributed to further 
enhance his persona, turning the former violent 
gambler into a sort of Robin Hood. 


G.S. 
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«ноо. Help for pupils with special needs 


Faced with a school system unable to ac- 
cept students who аге different, a school 
in Tahara welcomes and educates them. 


he Atsumi Line is a tiny, single-track 
| railroad in Aichi Prefecture connecting 
Toyohashi to Mikawa Tahara Station, 
18 kilometres away. Each one of its ten three-car 
trains is painted a different colour and bears the 
name of a flower. The one on which I was trav- 
elling was the green-coloured ssubaki (camellia). 
Thad never heard ofeither Tahara City or the pe- 
nis-shaped Atsumi Peninsula where it is located 
until I read an article in The Japan Times about 
YuzurihaGakuen (heeps://yuzuriha-gakuen.com), 
а non-profit organisation that operates an insti- 
tute for futokoji — students who refuse to go to 
school. As my trip had taken me to Nagoya, І 
mailed them and they invited me to visit their 
school Kursuna Tomohiko and Kazuko, 
the school’s founders and principals, have run 
Yuzuriha Gakuen since 2001. Kazuko used to 
be a junior high school teacher, bur decided to 
leave her job after clashing several times with 
the principals about the way the school system 
treated students, especially people with diverse 
needs and abilities that did nor fit into the 
mould of Japan! rigid education system. 
"The next step for Kazuko was to open a free 
school with Motohiko, who is a painter. “We 
started with two students and now have about 
80. So far, some 370 kids have finished high 
school while under our care.” Some of them 


have been at Yuzuriha Gakuen for 12 years, 
from first grade all the way to high school grad- 
uation, “Each one of them has a story" Kazu- 
g them 
through school, year after year, overcoming 
their problems and building their own li 
She shows me some beautiful crayon drawings. 
“This particular girl went on to become a pret- 
ty successful painter” she says. “She drew these 
when she was in elementary school. Now she 
must be around 26. I like the fact that they keep 
in touch even after they leave our school. W. 
ten hear from them, for example when they get 
married or have a baby. 

‘There was one more reason for my visit to 
Yuzuriha Gakuen: in 2018, in the school 
grounds, the KUTSUNAS set up a phone booth 
with a disconnected black telephone for people 
wanting to connect with loved ones they had 
lost. They called it Shiokaze no Denwa (Phone 
of the Sea Breeze) after Kaze no Denwa (Phone 
of the Wind), a similar booth built in Otsuchi, 
one of the cities in Iwate Prefecture that was hit 
by the 2011 earthquake and tsunami. The booth 


ko says. “For us, the best reward is se 
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Kursuna Tomohiko and Kazuko set up the Shiokaze no denwa to keep in touch with lost loved ones. 


in Otsuchi, created by garden designer SASAKI 
Кага in his garden overlooking the ocean, has 
attracted tens of thousands of people from Ja- 
pan and abroad seeking to “talk” to those they 
had lost. My mother’s death, one year earlier, 
had hit me hard, probably because it had been 
so sudden and unexpected, and I felt I hadn't 
had the time to say goodbye yet, so the follow- 
ing morning I walked into the red wooden tele- 
phone booth and called her. 

The Kursunas had their own special reason 
for setting up Shiokaze no Белим: they want- 
ed to be able to remain connected with a stu- 
dent who had taken her life in 2009 when she 
was 18. "Maki arrived here three years after we 


opened the school” Kazuko told me while we 
sat under the arbour, serenaded by the cicadas. 
“She was in her second year at junior high. She 
had Asperger syndrome, and most of her teach- 
ers had treated her harshly because they didn't 
understand her condition. Even for us, it was a 
big learning curve” 

By the time Maki came to Yuzuriha Gakuen, 
she had begun to think about taking her own 
life. “Eventually, she spent five years with us, 
but more than once she tried to commit suicide 
by taking pills, and eventually she succeeded” 
Kazuko says. When Maki took her life, the 
Kurswnas seriously thought about calling it 
quits. “We had reached our limit, and saw her 
death as our personal failure.” Kazuko says. 


“Then something happened: instead of blam- 
ing us for not doing more for their daughter, 
her parents came to thank us. Our 
said, had given Maki five more 
guess they understood our 
urged us to continue, And so we did.” Every 
now and then, Kazuko and Motohiko go into 
the booth and speak to Maki. “I feel like she's 
still here,” Kazuko says. 

After lunch, they drove me to Irago Cape, on the 
tip of the Atsumi Peninsula. Its an idyllic sight, 
but Motohiko warned me that the strong ocean 


waves can be lethal if you аге notcareful. Its time 
to say goodbye. I can't help but admire people 
like Kazuko and Morohiko who manage to tack- 
le such hard psychological and mental problems 
and support all those young people and their 
families. I can only imagine their job's emotional 
toll. Then again, calling it a job is misleading, Irs 
a mission, pure and simple, born from an acute 
awareness of society's failure to support those 
people who dont conform to certain behav- 
ioural expectations. І will always remember our 
meeting and my phone call to my mother. 

1 finally took a scat on the ferry and resumed 
reading The Adventure of Huckleberry Finn. 1 
later found out that Mark Twain's mother died 
when he was 54 years old — the same age I got 
the phone call from my sister telling me that our 
mum had left us. 


G.S. 
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BEACH Heirs of the Sun Tribe 


A major shipbuilding centre, Inno- 
shima has lost some of its splendour, 
but retains its charm. 


nly six people joined me on the small 
О:: boat that would take me from 

Imabari, in Shikoku, to Innoshima, 
one of nearly 3,000 islands scattered around the 
Seto Inland Sea. They were clearly local com- 
muters and only wanted their ride to be as quick 
and uneventful as possible. I was the only one 
who opted for the кор deck to breathe the fresh 
salty air. Just before leaving, the steward wearily 
looked at me like I was trouble, and urged the 
passengers not to leave their seats while the boat 
was moving. What a Шоу, I thought. I decided 
Iwould go up and down the stairs as much as І 
bloody liked. 
Then the boat left the dock and suddenly lurched 
ahead on a mad dash across the choppy waters. 
Only then I remembered reading in my guide that 
this wasa high-speed boat. The whole contraption 
started jumping, rolling and shaking like it was 
going to fall apart, and all I could do was just hold 
on to my seat ко avoid being thrown overboard. 
Опсе in a while, the steward peered from inside 
the pilot cabin at the blasted gaijin (foreigner) 
who wouldnt follow the rules, had little common 
sense and, just before departure, had even inad- 
vertently pushed the alarm button (sorry!). 
We were now entering a maze of smaller islands, 
bouncing like а pinball from one to the next. І 
could see two of the Shimanami Kaido bridges 
and, in the distance, a small port with a cluster 
of tall pale-green cranes working on a couple of 
massive cargo ships. That was Innoshima, one of 
the biggest islands in the area, and the port of 
Habu, my final destination. 
Getting off the boat, a far woman with a bad 
leg and a contagious laugh fell into step with 
me. I tried to engage her in conversation. "Yeah, 
it's nice and sunny but just too hor, especially 
when you have to go to the hospital. By the way, 
your Japanese is good! I'm glad more foreigners 
can speak Japanese so we can have a chat once 
in a while.” Then she waved me goodbye and 
climbed on a bus. 
Innoshima was once the headquarters of the Sui- 
gun pirates who were active during the middle 
ages. Nowadays, however, it isa much more laid- 
back and welcoming place. Habu, in particular, 
is a town that moves at its own pace, and some- 
times doesn't move at all; a place where old men 
wearing sun-bleached baseball caps and short- 
brimmed hats sit for hours on the waterfront. 


watching the coming and going of an endless 
stream of boats and ferries. 

Innoshima boomed at the beginning of the last 
century as a centre of shipbuilding, and Habu 
used to provide accommodation to the thou- 
sands of ship workers. Only a few shipyards have 
survived to the present day, and the town itself 
may now look more like a sleepy fishing village, 
but the port is still far from dead. 

Habu is a quintessential marine town. The area 
behind the docks reminded me of the small 
fishing villages near my hometown; tightly- 
packed wooden houses where, for once, strolling 
aimlessly and even getting lost is a real pleasure. 
You get the sense that there are actual people 
living behind those doors, even though you 
hardly see anybody out in the street at 9:00 in 
the morning. Most of the shops were still closed, 
the only open one was the booze store. Still, the 
shopping street — the lovely-named Ai Habu 
Dori (a pun on “I got love") — was much livelier 
than the empty ghost arcade in Imabari. They 
even had a lingerie shop! 

After exploring every nook and cranny, it was 
time to fill my stomach. I was after Innoshimas 
specialty, iwoko, a local version of Hiroshimas 
signature dish — layered okonomiyaki savoury 
pancake - where soba is replaced with udon. 
Alas, all three restaurants were closed, but I had 
my beloved udon anyway. The unassuming din- 
er I found had all kinds of sumptuous set lunch 
menus, and after weighing up all the options I 
went for an udon soup and tempura-over-rice 
combo - one of the best meals of my entire trip. 
As in many local diners, the TV was on and the 
weather report caught my attention, The dread- 
ed typhoon No.10 was fast approaching from 
the Pacific. The Awa Odori festival in Tokushi- 
ma had already been cancelled for safety reasons. 
According to the worried-looking lady on the 
screen, the next two days would be full of wind 
and rain, with waves as high as 3.5 metres — just 
when half the population of Japan was planning 
to leave for the Obon summer holidays. On the 
15th, in particular, the full moon would make 
things even worse, so everybody was advised not 
to go strolling on the beach or the waterfront. 
After lunch, it was time to catch the bus and 


The Inland Sea has many beaches. 


head to the other side of Innoshima for a well-de- 
served swim. I left Habu thinking that І wouldn't 
mind spending some time there. The scene I 
found when I reached Shimanami Beach was 
quite surreal and made it clear how much peo- 
ples attitudes toward bathing and beach-going 
have changed in the last few years. Most adults, 
and even a few children, were fully clothed, ex- 
posing as little skin as possible to the sun's rays. 
When not in the water, many stayed inside tents 
they had put up on the sandy beach or in the ad- 
jacent park, under a tree. In fact, the beach-goers 
were far outnumbered by those who preferred to 
pay good money to go to the much more crowd- 
ed Amenity Росі on the other side of the road. 
Which all makes sense when you think about it: 
why get messy in the sand when you can enjoy a 
clean, chlorinated pool, rubbing shoulders with 
other fully-clothed people? 

Luckily, che youngsters did their best to balance 
things out. The local rebels without a cause were 
on the beach, twisting and shouting and oozing 
hormones from every pore. The more daring ones 
even went so far as to jump into the water from 
the three-metre-high boardwalk, boldly ignoring 
a sign forbidding such dangerous and reckless 
behaviour, I felt like І was watching a remake of 
Crazed Fruit, the 1956 film that started the all- 
too-briefseason of the wickedly spoiled zaiyozoku 
(Sun Tribe) generation. The present-day version 
may lack their viciousness and nihilistic tenden- 
cies, but like those mid-fifties brats, they worship 
the sun goddess and know how to have fun. 

The orange-brown sand beach looked a little too 
crowded for my liking. Besides, from my vantage 
point on the boardwalk I could see groups of 
jellyfish menacingly hovering close to the swim- 
mers. So I excused myself and went looking for 
the lighthouse. The strait separating Innoshima 
from Mukaishima used to be a very busy ship- 
ping route, and a lighthouse was built in 1894 to 
guide the ships. Nearby, I found a wooden build- 
ing. Erected in 1910, it was where information 
about tidal currents was transmitted to the ves- 
sels sailing by. Ie was closed in 1954 and turned 
into the Lighthouse Memorial Hall, now a civil 
engineering heritage building. 

The pure white lighthouse overlooks another 
sandy beach, which on that day was only occupied 
by a few people. I joined them in the warm water 
flanked by two historically important products 
of human ingenuity: che small lighthouse on my 
left and the massive Ohama Bridge on my right. 
For a few moments, I let myself float among the 
seaweed. Then a lone jellyfish came along and I 
scuttled back to the safety ofthe beach. С. S. 
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yuM The raindrop that creates dreams 


A pastry shop in Yamanashi Prefecture 
offers а jelly-based dessert that looks as 
good as it tastes. 


ave you come across the “raindrop 
cake"? Though its called а cake, its 
more like a jelly resembling а giant rain- 


drop, which delights and surprise: 
its mele-in-the-mouth texture and delicate taste. 

Jelly has always been Japan's favourite dessert. 
Traditionally made with agar-agar, then with 
gelatine when it was imported, jelly desserts 
come in all shapes and flavours, from tradition- 
al, sophisticated pastries, especially in summer, 
to snacks available in konbini (convenience 
stores) such as panna cotta, blancmange, flans, 


ryone with 


mousses, jellies... 
The raindrop cake was first launched in a pas- 
try shop in Yamanashi and rapidly became very 
popular. The shop only produces it at the week- 
end during the summer months, when people 
who have travelled to this spot at the foot of the 
mountain just to taste the raindrop cake form 
long queues. 

"This region already produces a mochi called 
shin 
and sugar over which brown sugar syrup and 
soybean powder are poured. The new dessert 


en mochi made of glutinous rice powder 


named m water), 


shingen mochi, (т 
а more watery version of the sweet. 

‘The key to the success of this very simple dish, 
as the pastry shop explains, is that it “allows 
you to enjoy local spring water in its purest 
form’. The region is famous for its 
mountains and the exceptional quality of the 
groundwater, The purity of the water is рага- 
mount in the making of this dessert, and the 
taste is unique. Moreover, to reinforce this 
impression of “eating water’, the recipe con- 
tains the maximum amount of water possible 


autiful 


relative to the agar-agar, so that it only lasts 
for a very short time, and to enjoy it, custom- 
ers have to travel to this shop in the north of 
ion. Eating it while contemplating the 
landscape enhances the experience. 

But nowadays, the local success of a product 
can immediately become global. Photos of 
the dessert posted on social networks quickly 
spread to the four corners of the world and, 
today, there are no fewer than 28,000 on In- 
stagram with the #mizushingenmochi, 
more than 25,000 posts with the reference 


the reg 


and 


The Mizu shingen mochi, or raindrop cake, is attracting incredible interest worldwide. 


#raindropcake. Many people try to replicate 
the raindrop cake in their own country. 

Now served with all kinds of sauces and 
colour, the sweet has undoubtedly lost some of 
its original purity. Bur this craze is also a symbol 
of that moment of childhood wonde: 
ofa drop of water forming a half sphe 
And for your information: it’s very 
make! You can use whichever kind of water you 
prefer, or organise your own tasting session of 


spring water as a dessert. 
Stkicuchi Ryoko 
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EATING & DRINKING 


HARUYO'S RECIPE 


01 - Mix the agar-agar and sugar together well 
in a saucepan to prevent lumps. 


02 - Add the water while whisking before heat- 
ing on the hob. 

03 - Вой, stirring occasionally. 

04 - Pour into round containers or small bowls. 


05 - Refrigerate for 2 hours. 
06 - Тот out the jelly on a plate. 


07 - Serve with syrup, brown sugar, roasted soy- 
bean powder (kinako) or a fruit-based sauce. 


+ 10g agar-agar 
* 20g sugar. 

+ 350ml water 

+ some syrup, brown sugar, fruit, etc. 


Tips 
Some of the water can be replaced with fruit зуг- 
up. Use round ice-cube moulds or tea bowls. As 
the flavour of Mizu shingen mochi is very subtle, 
it's advisable to serve it with a very sweet sauce. 
Usually, kuromitsu (brown sugar syrup) with 
roasted soybean powder is used, otherwise a fruit 
coulis would be perfect. 


The steotauthen 
Japanese’@onfectionery, 
з 


Minamoto Kitchoan 


"ecndills London WJ ODS 
"Td. 020 7437 3135 

10:00-19:00 Mon So 11:30-18:00 Son] 

Г ҮК store! 


KIKU Japanese Restaurant. 
17 Half Moon St, Mayfair, London W1] 7BE. 
та. 020 7499 4208 


www.kikurestaurant.co.uk 
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The cultivation of this flower took off in the Heian period (794-1185) after being imported from China. 


A country at chrysanthemum time 


From September onwards, the symbol- 
ic flower of the Imperi 
focus of numerous festi 


hich flower first springs to mind 
when you think of Japan? If you 
answer “cherry blossom’, most 


Japanese would agree with you. While Japan 
doesn't have an official national flower, it is the 
sakura that captures popular imagination. ? 
ertheless, the country's official symbol is the 


House is the 


ies. 


chrysanthemum 
The 16-peral chrysanthemum design appears 
on the Imperial Seal. It is seen on the cover of 
Japanese passports, on 50-yen coins and above 
the doors of Japanese embassies overseas. It is 
even engraved on the lid of the box containing 
the Japanese Constitution. The western term 
“Chrysanthemum Throne" is used to denote 
both the emperor's throne and the imperial in- 
stitution, 

“The chrysanthemum symbolises the nation” 
says AWANE Maiko, deputy director of Hiro- 
shima Prefectural Government's Tokyo Office. 
“Ic has a particularly noble image, and it is the 
official emblem of the Imperial Family.” 
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And while the arrival of the chrysanthemum 
season doesn't trigger the mass hanami viewing 
parties associated with cherry blossom, visitors 
to Japan in October and November can't fail 
to notice the dazzling displays of chrysanthe- 
mums that spring up all over the country, some- 
times in the most unlikely of places. 

On the platform of a rural train station, for 
instance, you may find a dozen bonsai chrysan- 
themums and a host of full-size blooms. A more 
modest arrangement adorns the entrance to the 
fish shop on the corner of our street. From the 
doorways of banks and schools to the window of 
the local baker's shop, from hotel lobbies to sub- 
post offices, chrysanthemums are е 
standing tall and straight like sentries. Even a 
public toilet may display a couple of blooms in 
a vase, which no one would dream of stealing or 
vandalising. Small wonder that autumn used to 
be called the “chrysanthemum months” 

Sakura and chrysanthemums are complemen- 
tary opposites. The Japanese love cherry blos- 
som because it captures the fragile, fleeting 
beauty of the ephemeral moment. Chrysanthe- 
mums, on the other hand, represent strength 
and long life. 

Yellow chrysanthemums were cultivated in 


ywhere, 


y B.C. Dur- 
white and 


China way back in the 10th centu 
ing the Tang dynasty (618-907), 
purple chrysanthemums were also grown. In 
Japan, cultivation took off in the Heian period 
(794-1185), after first being imported in the 
Nara period (710-794). Today, Japan grows 
over 1,500 species. 

Chrysanthemums were originally grown for 
medicinal purposes. The flowers are said to 
cure all manner of ailments, from fevers to in- 
heart problems, as well as 
imparting strength and vitality. They came to 
be associated with long life and good fortune. 
Sei Shonagon, the lady-in-waiting at the Imp 
rial Court who wrote The Pillow Book at the 
end of the 10th century, included the chry- 
santhemum on her list of favourite flowering 
plants. This suggests that it had become pop- 
ular not just for its health benefits but for its 
beauty too. Emperor Go-Toba (1180-1239) is 
credited with making it the imperial symbol 
when he chose it as his personal emblem, deco- 
rating his sword, furniture, possessions and the 
Imperial Seal with chrysanthemum designs. 
Unlike the sakura, the Bowers even have their 
own festival day (September 9th), which is 
Chrysanthemum Day, also known as the Festi- 


flammation and 


val of Happiness. This festival dates back го the 
year 910, when the first chrysanthemum show 
was held in the Imperial Court. $Е1 Shonagon 
comments that the emperor' palace was hung 
with chrysanthemum flowers for the kiku no se- 
kku (Chrysanthemum Festival), and that they 
were left hanging there till the following May 
for one of the five traditional seasonal festivals. 
At Chrysanthemum Festival time, the Emperor 
offered his courtiers ritual sake with chrysan- 
themum flowers floating in it, to promote good 
health and long life. 

According to Chinese yin yang philosophy, 
September 9th is the most important of the 
five seasonal festivals held to ward off evil. Days 
with multiple odd numbers were considered 
unlucky, none more so than September 9th 
because it contains a double nine, which is the 
largest single number. So purification rituals 
were performed at this time, including the use 
of chrysanthemum flowers. 

Nowadays, on September 9th, many of these 
1,000-year-old rituals for long life are still per- 
formed at shrines and temples. Indeed, since the 
outbreak of the pandemic, the chrysanthemum 
flower's power has acquired new relevance. 

Noh performances are held, portraying age- 
old stories like that of the Chrysanthemum 
Boy. This mythical youth was a 
emperor, but was banished to a remote moun- 
lemeanour. Taking pity on the 
boy, the emperor gave him a sacred Buddhist 
scripture, The boy memorised it by copying it 
onto chrysanthemum leaves. He then drank 
the dew collected on the leaves, and thus be- 


'ourite of the 


tain for a 


came immortal. 
‘This story is reflected in the popular tradition 
of covering chrysanthemum flowers in silk floss 
or cotton wadding overnight, then wiping your 
body with the accumulated dew the next morn- 
ing, to protect you from the ills of old age. This 
ritual is still performed at some shrines. 

In Hiroshima, the Chrysanthemum Festival, or 
Choyosai, is held at Gokoku Shrine, the city's 
biggest SI 
to September 9th. After a ritual prayer for good 
luck, there follows a performance of kagura — a 
stunning dance and music spectacle featuring 
handsome heroes, evil dragons and head-spin- 
ning sword fights, originally designed to please 
the gods. 

“Kikuzake is served during the festival,” ex- 
plains Ікера Reina, Hiroshima resident and 
miko (shrine maiden). “This is sacred sake 
in which chrysanthemum flowers have been 
soaked overnight. In Japan, its said that the 
chrysanthemum is good for a long life, so peo- 
ple drink kikuzake and wish for good health.” 
In addition to the Chrysanthemum Day rituals 
on September 9th, you can also see exhibitions 


о shrine, on the nearest Saturday 


Е 
ы 
я 


of chrysanthemums nationwide in October 
and November, when they are in full bloom. 
"The variety of chrysanthemums is constantly 
being improved, and there are many different 
types: says Maiko. “So, chrysanthemum exhi- 
bitions are held all over the country to compete 
for the most beautiful variety" 


Emperor Go-Toba (1180-1239) adopted it as the imperial symbol. 


TRAVEL te 


toa 


These exhibitions are spectacular events. Typ- 
ical displays include bonsai chrysanthemums, 
cascading chrysanthemums, and life-size hu- 
man dolls dressed in costumes made of chrysan- 
themums. Also popular are miniature models of 
local landmarks like temples, pagodas or bridg- 
es, decorated with a mass of brilliant blooms. 
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One such event is the Kiku Matsuri, held every 
November at Tokyos Yushima Tenmangu 
Shrine, Some 60 members of the local group of 
chrysanthemum enthusiasts take part, and even 
local elementary and junior high school stu- 
dents participate. The event draws over 100,000 
visitors every year. 

But you dont have to visit the capital to see 
these autumn blooms at their gorgeous best. 
In Hiroshima, for example, two annual exhi- 
bitions are held. One takes place at Shukkeien 
Garden, a “shrunken scenery garden” built in 
1620 and modelled on the landscape around 
Lake Xihu in China. The gardens koi ponds, 
tea houses and shady groves provide an idyllic 
setting in which to view the chrysanthemums. 
Coach loads of visitors come from all over 
Japan, not just for the flowers but also for the 
‘Chrysanthemum Tea Ceremony. 

Another event takes place in the grounds of 
Hiroshima Castle, where over 2,000 pots of 
chrysanthemums are exhibited. The Mayor's 
Prize is awarded for the best of the larger dis- 
plays. Here, along with a profusion of bonsai, 
cascading chrysanthemums, large flowered 
chrysanthemums and chrysanthemum balls, 


you're likely to find chrysanthemum-decorated 


models of local beauty spots like Miyajima Is- 


land, or larger-than-life koi carp, a cherished 
г The heady fragrance of this 
splendid profusion of Bowers, together with 


symbol of the 


the gentle sound of koto music from a nearby 
stage, make this 
Sadly, many such events - such as Gokoku 


са delight for the senses. 


Shrine’s Choyosai - have been cancelled over 
the last two years because of the pandemic. Yet if 
you are in Japan this aurum; 
sce legions of chrysanthemums standing tall and 
proudas usual, brightening the streets with explo- 
sions of colour. They are a living symbol of Japan's 
strength and resilience. And that’s something that 
will endure long after this pandemic is over. 
Steve Jonn Ромец. 
& Aneres Marin Савецо 


you'll still be able to 


Order your kit from 
www.shoryuramen.com 
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A SPARKLING SAKE SENSATION. * 


- 


SHOCHIKUBAI SHIRAKABEGURA. 


авл S 


YURI’S RECIPE 
Simple but deep 


“OHAGI” 


‘hen І came to live іп the UK, І came across the well known 
We rice pudding, and was shocked to see rice cooked 

in sweetened milk. However, І have come to realise that 
Japan also has a tradition of eating rice as а sweet. In this case I'd like to 
introduce ohagi. For Japanese people, rice is normally a savoury staple 
food eaten with side dishes. 
Ohagi is created with glutinous rice steamed, sweetened and then 
pounded to make mochí. There are various versions of ohagi, often 
rolled up and wrapped in red bean paste or soybean flour which is 
called кіпако. Ohagiis a seasonal Japanese sweet, very popular during 
the Obon holiday and equinoxes signifying the changing seasons. Obon 
is in mid-August and a time when your ancestors are said to return. 
Japanese people also feel close to their ancestors during the equinox 
so these are both times when it is common to visit family graves. It is 
common to leave favourite foods for your ancestors on these visits so 
there are many types of ohagi available in supermarkets at these times. 


Origin of the name of ohagi 

During the spring equinox we often serve something known as “botamo- 
chi' and associate it with blooming peonies. Ohagiis traditionally served 
during the autumn equinox and the azuki beans are associated with 
blooming hagi. However botamochi and ohagi are in fact the same thing 
with their names linked to different seasons. That said, supermarkets 
now sell ohagi all year round. 


Why were botamochiand ohagioffered during equinox seasons? 
Going back to its origin, it seems that the custom of eating during the equi- 
nox and again after 49 days has taken root in the Edo period. Japan has 
long had a belief that some foods repel evil spirits, but it seems that the red 


INGREDIENTS 


(Azuki x5, Kinako x5, 
EROS bul Black sesame x5) 


Original Ohagi Recipe 


Re-imagining sweet "Flower ohagi" 6202 1wagashiart сот 


color of azuki beans was thought to have the effect of protecting oneself 
from disasters. However, itis said that it was originally an offering for wor- 
shiping ancestors, rather than eating. There are also some regional varia- 
tions on what would be offered during the spring and autumn equinoxes. 


The history of ohagi 

It is believed that during the Edo period ohagi was first sweetened with 
sugar. By that time, sugar had become widespread in ordinary house- 
holds, and the current style of ohagi became popular. Even so, sugar 
маз still a luxury item, meaning ohagi was a luxury item, and thankfully 
now everyone can enjoy ohagi at affordable prices. 


The new world of ohagi 

Ohagi is very delicious, but it looks a litle plain so recently it has been 
decorated with flowers piped with bean paste. This new version is both 
delicious and beautiful and unsurprisingly, й is popular too. Just being 
delicious is no longer enough and the new culinary fashions combine art 
with food wherever we look. In the world of Japanese sweets, re-imagin- 
ing well known favourites as an art form has begun. By creating neri-kiri 
and flower decorated ohagi, | am very much looking forward to the day 
when these Japanese sweets will be loved by people all over the world. 
Its a very simple and modest sweet, but it has а deep meaning and 
history. Once people know the story behind ohagi, І am sure there are 
many more who want to eat it. І would like to introduce how to make it 
easily at home. 


PREPARATION 

01 - Wash а glutenous rice with plenty of water. 

02 - Soak the washed rice in a water for about 1 hour. 
03 - Drain the rice. 


* Glutenous rice flour 2 cups 


+ Water 360ml 
Azuki flavour 


* Azuki bean paste 4500 


Kinako flavour 


* Kinako (roasted soybeans flour) 
3 tablespoons 


04 - Put the rice and 360ml of water together and 
cook them in a rice cooker. 

05 - After the rice is cooked, pound it lightly to create 
a sticky mochi texture, 

06 - Make the rice into small ball shape. 
(15 balls) 

07 - Wrap 5 of the rice balls with azuki bean paste. 


+ Sugar 3 tablespoons 


* Pinch of salt 


Black sesame flavour 
* Grinded black sesame 3 tablespoons 


+ Sugar 3 tablespoons 


= Pinch of salt 
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09 - Coating 5 of the rice balls with 
black sesame mixture. 


10 - Enjoy it with a nice hot green tea! 


SPIEL 


INTRODUCING OUR NEW RANGE OF 


KODAWARI 


PURSUIT OF PERFECTION 


A carefully selected range of the finest 
Japanese ingredients that truly elevate your 
dishes, bringing an exceptional taste of 
Japan to your dining table. 


Discover more at: 
shop.yutaka.london/collections/yutaka 
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Daily highlights (27 тіп.) 
SOMO" sep. 12 Sun.—26 Sun. 5-12 & 19 Sun. 
Highlights P un ын Ѕер. 26 Ѕип. 


Available in the UK on: 


. Watch live or on-demand -— 
Sky Guide W)) Freesat player at id or NHK 
on our n 


ch 507 ch 209 ch 625 


